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Ne | unwonted efficiency in the means, we are com- altar and the throne have become besieged 

‘ jpelled to attribute it to his particular pro-|fortresses—to the one party the symbol of all 
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Still wrought by means since first he made the | ‘yranny—an ardent love for liberty—a fanati- 
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| world? 
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WILLIAM SALTER, 
no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, ical atheism—a licentious libertinism, are join- 
ed, on the one hand, against the spirit of 
\despotism—the papal superstition and the 
For ‘The Friend.” | N° doubt in the pouring forth of that storm | priest-hood—the love of order—and the dread 
sania a aces j waren was tosweep away all the works of man, | of innovation. It is the war of subjects against 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. the clouds gathered, the winds rose, the rain, kings and priests—and we cannot doubt that 
There is this that isremarkable in the scheme | fell, and the waters swelled, in perfect accord-| the long and melancholy vista of anarchy and 
of Providence—the fewness, simplicity and uni-|ance with what are called natural laws ; and|carnage which the future presents to the eye 
formity of the means by which it is carried on.|it may have required a divine illumination to| of reason, will end in brighter prospects and 
The more we learn of his works the more ap-| enable the righteous Noah himself to compre-|a happier order of things. 
parent does this become ; and the very object} hend its supernatural character. 7 That which appears to me worthy of remark 
of physical science is in fact to reduce to com- | To take another example: the universal in all this, is, that the extraordinary excitement 
prehensive laws the infinite variety of natural|peace which prevailed throughout the Roman | ot this great struggle, wherever it is felt, has 
phenomena. ‘The same simplicity of means| empire in the reign of Augustus, may be traced | infused into the human mind an unwonted 
and uniformity of action exist in the moral|to causes perfectly natural ; yet every Chris-|energy—has excited its sensibilities, and im- 
world. The history of mankind presents a/tian must perceive the particular providence of| pelled it into action in all directions, in a man- 
succession of events composed of a few com-|the Almighty in thus preparing for the advent|ner which marks the age as one in which 


| 


mon elements, which are endless in variety of of the Messiah, and for the extraordinary rapi-| great events are preparing. 
mixture, yet possess the same general features, | «lity with which the gospel was spread. 

in like manner as the equilibrium of the great} ‘There are many eras in history which may|energy with which Christian philanthropy is 
deep remains undisturbed by the infinite variety | be signalized by these marks. Such, for in-!eyery where exerting itself. It seems, at 
in the shape and height ef its tumultuous | stance, are the papal and the Mahommedan | times, to be impelled by a sort of Quixotic 
waves. Yet through this general uniformity | dominion, the invasions of the barbarians, the | imagination—to rush forward on plans too 
may be perceived an occasional swelling of the |crusades, the juncture at which printing was) wild, and vast, and visionary, ever to be ac- 
tide, as if an unseen agency were augmenting invented, the reformation preached, and Ame-| complished. It is probable, however, that 
that which is ordinary. It is unquestionable, for|rica discovered; and to turn to the events of|this exuberance of vigour is an inseparable 
example, that certain passions have at times |Our own times, the wars of the French revolu-| attendant, in the constitution of our nature, on 
become epidemic, certain opinions univer-/| tion, and the dispersion of the British race and |that degree of energy which is necessary for 
sal, with little apparent cause, and produced ef- | language throughout the globe. ithe accomplishment of great ends. 

fects altogether beyond their customary power. | _ These events may be said to have been long} After making every deduction for wasted 
Certain combinations also of events have oc-| in preparation and their causes always in ac-| energies, there will still remain a sum of 
curred, which, either by neutralizing one of tion—as heat is always an element of natures’ effective power, devoted to the improvement 
two counteracting forces, or effecting an un-} though latent and unperceived until manifested | o¢ man, beyond any thing that modern times 
usual concert of action in others, have disturb-} by the fermentation of the mass, or kindled|paye witnessed. And who can doubt that 
ed the equilibrium of the moral world, and into fury by a slight spark upon matter al-|ihis js blessed by the All Bountiful? who 
given rise to extraordinary impulses in the; ready combustible. . 

career, to permanent changes in the condition | 
of man. ‘The investigation of these pheno-' 
mena, is one of the noblest tasks to which philo-| 
sophy can devote herself. When rightly explor- | 


And did he not of old employ his means 
To drown it? 


PHILADELPHIA. 






The most peculiar of these marks is the 


lean doubt that the men who forsake home and 
In our own chequered and eventful times,|/kindred, and bind themselves to hardships 


the course of Providence is evidently bringing | and privations in a heathen land, are the de- 
about some signal change in the condition of|yoted servants of the Redeemer? and who 
mankind. ‘The means by which this appears|can deny that their labours have, in many 
ed, they open to us the sublimest views of|to be preparing, is the convulsive struggle of| instances, been marvellously rewarded? Nor 
Providence, and by showing the final causes of| those classes of society which commerce and | js it only the labours of missionary zeal that 
those calamitous periods in the history of our| industry have created, for a new distribution of| are thus fruitful. : 

race, which seemed, while they were in truth| political power. It is, in the very nature of; A society, the career of which is one of 
the dawn of a brighter era, to swallow up all) things, impossible to prevent this; for the cen-|the sublimest history pieces in the annals of 


that had hitherto existed of good and fair—|tre of gravity of the social order has shifted,| the world, 


is translating into every tongue, 
teach us to reconcile the ways of God to man. | and we are drawn along by its irresistible furce. | and conveying unto every people, the book of 


There is another truth to be learned from] It is easy to perceive how this could be pea-|revelation—that book which has never been 
this investigation. As that order in which the | ceably accomplished, for the change is not in| translated into any language that it did not fix 
regular phenomena of nature occur, that| its own nature violent orconvulsive. Yet such jand refine—which has never been received by 
strength and combination of motive by which) is the character of the times, that all the pas- j}any people whom it did not subdue, enlighten 
society is sustained, are in what may be called | sions and interests of man have come up as to| and ennoble. Into these efforts of Christian 
the ordinary providence of God; when we|the combat. It has grown into the mortal) zeal there seeme to be infused an energy 
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above the intention and strength of the agents) hand. 
themselves. It is 
poses of the Almighty. ito their piety, that it made them more con-| one of those charms of nature that never tire 
As if still further to render the present an' stantly watchful of their ste ps; in short, that} on the eye. It is thus that nature ornaments 
epoch, memorable in the history of mankind, it he ightened all those motives to a godly | the pillars of her great temple, to fit it to 
the destroying angel has been loosed. Alife, which should operate at all times andjinspire delight and adoration in the solitary 
pestilence of unknown origin, of unheard of every where, but which, such is the infirmity worshippers. 
malignity, has swept over the old world, and of our nature, are too often feeble and antes 
is fast making the circuit of the new. From, mitting in their actions. 
the torrid to the frigid zone—from sea to sea, 
the messenger of almighty power pursues his 
way, confounding the learned, and sweeping 
with a besom some of the fairest portions of 
the earth. It were idle to speculate upon 
the probabilities of so awful a visitation; 


There can be little doubt that this} of this deep verdure. 
Men are working out the pur-| impression imparted a loftiness and sublimity| trunks of dead trees so ornamented. 


We have scen huge 


“ Supplejack.—We have first remarked 
| this creeper in about latitude 35°. The vine 
resembles that of the muscadine grape, but 
the olive colour isdeeper. It is well known 
to attach itself so strongly to the shrub it en- 
twines, as to cause those curious spiral curves 


—— 
From Flint’s History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley- 


We will not admit the supposition that our| 


readers can yet be tired wi se selecti 
‘eaders can yet be tired with these selections} ond inner flattenings that give its singularity 
from the volumes of Flint. The same racy, 


and value to the supple-jack cane. The 
vivacious, original cast of observation, giving| J 


for it is apparent that we live in a time f , fen se teal te | | foliage of the vine is an exact copy, in minia- 
i tle and zest to whatever he touches, Conti-| +r. of that of the China tree. ‘The richness 


in which an energy, above their ordinary ree CI an 

Sear ’ sanceg hy |nues. In the brief compass of his ac nto 

measure, is given to those natural causes by re . k , - 8 6 hing i of its verdure, the impervious thickness of its 
ie cane brake, may be found something o 

; | dark green foliage, and the profusion of deep 


which Providence is effecting his purposes. | , 1 thrill of tial f itl it t 
y ; . : es anc ( urtia ay, W 
The lesson which is to be drawn from it, ir and thrill of mar ray, without its) | black berries with which it is covered, would 











cannot be more suitably expressed than in 
the janguage of Scripture, where the calling 


of the Son of man is said to be a midnight cry.\“= 


It should impress us with earnestness and so- 
lemnity—it should teach all, 
Christian alone feels, and which he, alas! but 
too often feels faintly and unfrequently—the 
ever present power of the Almighty—the ever 


that which the | 
garded. In 


crime,—something of poetry—of the pictur-| 
esque, and something for the experimental | 
agriculturist. ‘The intimation at the close of| 
‘this, and that also re 'specting the singular 
production “ wild rice,” should not be disre- 
the extensive alluvion tracts, 

along the Jersey seaboard, might there not be 
found appropriate soil for experiments in both? 


selves, and then only on the 


mouth of the Arkansas. 































present precariousness of life—the ever pre ss-| * Vinesand C. reepers.—The common grape 
ing necessity of being girded for the final | vine is diffused through all the climates. 
call. | Nothing i is so familiar to the eye of a traveller 

If, as seems not improbable, the condi-|in this country, as soon as he enters on the 
tion of the world is such that an unusual! richer lands, as to see vines, often of a prodi- 
degree of virtue from on high is imparted to} gious size, that are perpendicularly attached 
the efforts of the true dise iples of the | at the top branches, sixty or eighty feet from 
Redeemer, in his cause, how inexpressibly | ithe ground, and at a great lateral distance 
awful is the responsibility of the present | Genen the soni of the tree. It is a standing 
! As individuals, we ought to be puzzle to a young man, first brought into 


} 


generation ! 
more than ever upon the watch, that we bring these woods, to task his ingenuity by putting 
no shame upon our holy profe ssion—we | him to account for the manner in which ¢ 
ought to pray more earne stly than ever that | vine, perhaps nearly of the size of the human 
our hearts be cleansed from secret sins! As|body, has been able to rear itself to such a| 
members of the churc h, we ought to cherish height. There can be, however, no doubt, 
a zeal for her cause, and a de votion to her | the at the vine in this Case 1s coey val with the 
sarvion—thet thus hi iply she may come up to} tre e; that the tree, as it grew, reared the vine ;| 
her place in the allotments of Providence. }and that the vine receded from the trunk, with 
What! if the chastisements of His n AND) the projection of the lateral branches, until,| 
should remain unsanctified to us as a body, lin the lapse of time, this singular appearance | 
unless a more fervent ze al, a livelier faith, a| is prese nted. In m any place s, half the trees 
humbler life—succeed to the indifference,|jn the bottom are covered with these vines. 
the lukewarmness, the worldly mindedness} {n the dee p forests, on the hills, in the bar- 
that overpower so many ! What! if these be| |rens, in the hazle prairies, and in the pine 
so prevalent still to keep us in bondage !! woods, eve ry form and size of the grape vine 
What! if the fruits of a more general convic-| pre sents itself. 
tion and convincement should be to restore! « Bignonia radicans is a cre eper, beautiful | 
to us again, at this eventful period, the fetta its foliage and flowers. It has a vine of | 
shining example and the apostolic functions) a grayish white colour, and long and deli-| 
of our ancient friends! jeate spiked-shaped leaves in alternate sets. 
It may be thought by some, that the reflec mic climbs the largest trees in preference, 
tions in which ‘T have indulged are of a|mounts to their summits, and displays a pro- 
visionary and unfruitful c haracter. But, if it}fusion of large, trumpet-shaped flowers, of 
be so—that these are times which have bee n| ‘flame colour. Planted near a house, in two 
darkly shadowed forth in the mysterious visions| or three seasons a single vine will cover a 
of the Apocalypse—how instant is the neces-| | roof, throwing its fibrous and parasitic roots| 








and rich 


‘in winter especially, 


‘among it; 





sity for an entire devotion to the ‘ause | 80 strongly under the shingles, as to detach 
of the Redeemer! We should stand siahalithena from the roof. 
for the service—ready for the call—our feet; ‘ Jey.—There are varieties of this creeper. 





shod, and our lamps burning. It is aj Every traveller in the rich alluvions has been 
remarkable fact, that the Christians of the |impres ssed with the spectacles exhibited there, 
first and second centuries—the primitive | of the thousands of large and lofty columns 
fathers of the church—lived in the constant | of the cotton wood wreathed from the ground 


|render it a beautiful creeper, with which to 
| cover a pavilion or a piazza. 


“There is acreeper which we have not 


seen noticed by travellers or botanists, and 


we have not often seen our- 
margin of the 
Mississippi, between New Madrid and the 
Its vine and foliage 


which, indeed, 


somewhat resemble those of the supple-jack. 


We never saw its climbing shrubs more than 
ten feet in height. The flowers were long 
tufted wreaths, on small, flexile, 
twiny stems, and much resembling the purple 
blossoms of the pea. They were gathered 
for the garnishing of the chimney places of 
the cabins ; and we have seen no flowers that 
exceeded them in splendour and beauty. 

** Cane.—Every one has seen this reed in 


the form in which it is used for angling rods. 
a|It grows on the lower courses of the Missis- 
| sippi, Arkansas, 


and Red River, from fifteen 
to thirty feet in height. We have seen some, 
in these rich soils, that would almost vie in 
size with the bamboo. ‘The leaves are of a 
beautiful green—long, narrow, and dagger 


shaped, not unlike those of Egyptian millet. 


It grows in equidistant joints, perfectly 
straight, almost a compact mass ; and to us, 
is the richest looking 
vegetation that we have ever seen. The 
smallest sparrow would find it difficult to fly 
and to see its ten thousand stems 
rising almost contiguous to each other, and to 
look at the impervious roof of verdure which 
it forms at its top, it has the aspect of being a 
solid layer of vegetation. A man could not 
make three miles in a day through a thick 
cane brake. It is the chosen resort of bears 
and panthers, which break it down, and make 
their way into it asa retreat from man. It 
indicates a dry soil above the inundation, and 
of the richest character. The ground is 
never in better preparation for maize, than 
after this prodigious mass of vegetation is first 
cut down and burned. When the cane has 
been cut, and is so dried as that it will burn, 
it is an amusement of holiday to the negroes, 
to set fire to a cane brake thus prepared. 
The rarefied air in the hollow compartments 
of the cane, bursts them with a report not 
much inferior to a discharge of musketry ; 


apprehension that the latter days were at|to the branches with an architectural drapery |and the burning of a cane brake makes 
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noise as of a conflicting army, in which thou-| preserve them from the ravages of birds and 


sands of muskets are continually discharging. | 


This beautiful vegetation is generally asserted 


water fowls, that prey upon them in immense 
numbers. It thus has achancetoripen. At 


to have a life of five years, at the end of] the season for gathering it, canoes are rowed | 


which period, if it has grown undisturbed, it| among the grain. 


A blanket is spread upon’ 


produces an abundant crop of seed, with heads| them, and the grain is beaten upon the blan-) 


very like those of broom corn. 
are farinaceous, and said to be not much in- 
ferior to wheat, for which the Indians, and 
occasionally the first settlers, have substituted 
it. No prospect so impressively shows the 
exuberant prodigality of nature, as a thick 
cane brake. Nothing affords such a rich and 
perennial range for cattle, sheep and horses. 
The butter that is made from the cane pas- 
tures of this region, is of the finest kind. 
The seed easily vegetates in any rich soil. 
It rises from the ground, like the richest 
asparagus, with a large succulent stem; and 
it grows six feet high before this succulency 
and tenderness harden to wood. No other 
vegetable furnishes a fodder so rich or abun- 
dant; nor, in our view, doves any other 
agricultural project so strongly call for a tri 
as the annual sowing of cane, in regions too 
far north for it to survive the winter. We 
suppose this would be in latitude 39°. 

“ Gooseberry.—All its varieties are seen 
indigenous in all parts of this vailey. It 
grows to a great height and size in the middle 
regions, and covers itself with fruit. We 
have seen in Missouri a gooseberry hedge, of 
a height, compactness, and thorny imper- 
viousness, to turn all kinds of cattle. 


size in three or four years. 
“ Immense tracts of the prairies are covered 
with the hazle bush, and the nuts are fine and 
abundant. ‘The prairies, in many places, in 
the season, are red with fine strawberries. 
“Wild rice, zizania aquatica, vel fatuis| 
avena. By the French, folles avoines. By 
the Indians, menomene. ‘It is found in the 
greatest abundance on the marshy margins of 
the northern lakes, and in the plashy waters| 
on the upper courses of the Mississippi. It! 
grows in these regions on a vast extent of| 
country. It is there that the millions of| 
migrating water fowls fatten, before they take 
their autumnal migration to the south. It is 
there, too, that the northern savages, and the 
Canadian traders and hunters find their annual 
supplies of grain. But for this resource they 
could hardly exist. It isa tall, tubular, reedy 
water plant, not unlike the bastard 


the southern countries. It very accurately 


resembles the cane grass of the swamps and| nated by the name pistia stratiotes.” li 


savannas onthe gulf of Mexico. It springs 
up from waters of six or seven feet in depth, 
where the bottom is soft and muddy. It 
rises nearly as high above the water. Its 
leaves and spikes, s, though much larger, resem-| 
ble those of oats, from which the French give 
ititsname. Its culm is jointed, as large as 
the little finger; leaves broad and linear,| 
panicle more than a foot in length ; the lower 
branches with spreading barren flowers, the 
upper with fertile and erect ones. 
are blackish, smooth, narrow, cylindrical, 
about three quarters of an inch long, decid- 
uous. When it is intended to be preserved | 


for grain, the spikes are bound together to| 








It} ence in quality, too, as in other grains. The' 
would have the advantage of attaining its full| grain that we have eaten was as white as the 





sane of} 


The seeds | 


The seeds} kets. It is, perhaps, of all the cerealia, except 


maize, the most prolific. It is astonishing, | 
amidst all our eager and multiplied agricultu- 
ral remarks, that so little attention has been 

bestowed upon this interesting and valuable’ 
grain. It has scarcely been known, except 
by Canadian hunters and savages, that such a 
grain, the resource of a vast extent of country,’ 
existed. It surely ought to be ascertained if 
the drowned lands of the Atlantic country, and| 
the immense marshes and stagnant lakes of| 
the south, will grow it. It is a mistake, that) 
it is found only in the northern regions of the’ 
valley. It grows in perfection on the lakes} 
about Natchitoches, south of 32°, and might, | 
probably, be cultivated in all the climates of| 
the valley. ‘Though a hardy plant, it is sub-| 
ct to some of the accidents that cause failure 

lof the other grains. The grain has a long, 
slender hull, much resembling that of oats 
except that it is longer and darker. In} 
detaching this hull, the Indians use a process 
of drying, that, probably, in most instances, 
destroys its germinating principle. Those 
who have found this grain unpleasant, have, | 
perhaps, eaten it when smoked and badly pre-| 
pared. ‘There is, probably, the same differ- 


common rice. Puddings made of it tastec 
to us like those made of sago. 

‘A singular kind of aquatic vegetation, 
which has given rise to the fiction of floating 
islands of vegetation on these waters, is seen 
to cover great extents of shallow lakes and) 
muddy bayous. It appears, indeed, to float | 
}on the water; and great masses of it, no doubt, | 
| oft nare detached and seen floating, as though 
lthere were no roots attached to the soil at the 
|bottom. But we examined it and found its 
twiny stem, many yards in length, bound to! 
ithe bottom by a thousand fibrous roots. It) 
‘has a small, beautiful, elliptical leaf, and a 
| diminutive, but delicate white flower. We 
have sailed where the bow of the vessel made 
'a furrow through fields of this curious plant. 

Under them fishes dart, alligators gambol 
and, in the proper season, multitudes of water) 
| fowls are seen pattering their bills among 
these leaves. We have seen this plant desig- 


IIUMMING BIRDS. 


The subjoined de sultory notices, extracted | 
from a late number of “The Magazine of! 
Natural History,” will interest some of our|; 
lreaders. We do not undertake to deny that! 
ithe humming-bird, or some of its varieties,| 
| mi ay sometimes feed on insects, but having | 
often and attentively watched the motions of) 
the agile little creature under that name 
which frequents our gardens, we must ye 
believe, 
part at least of his daily banquet. 


5 


| family breakfasted and lunched. 


,| blossom. 


| opinion 
| honey, but that their food is insects. 
,| related what appeared to be a fact, 


says :—‘* In the season of nidification the 
wildest birds are comparatively tame.”’ This 
observation applies to the humming-bird. | 
remember a pair of those beautiful little 
creatures busily building a nest in the branch 
of an orange-tree, which was close to the out- 
er side of the open piazza of a house in 
Spanish Town, Jamaica: in the apartment, 
situated on the north side of the house, the 
I spent three 
days there ; and, while taking my meals, had 
at least an equal treat, in seeing these small- 
est of the feathered tribes gaily and actively 
employed in their building process. I have 
now in my possession a nest of the bee hum- 


|ming-bird, which | removed from the end of 


a branch of mango tree, which was not a foot 


|above my head, and close to the door of a 


dwelling-house. I cannot quit this article 


| without speaking of the delight that was af- 


forded me, in Jamaica, by seeing humming- 
birds feeding on honey in the florets of the 
great aloe. On the side of a hill upon Sutton’s 
estate, were a considerable number of aloe 
plants, of which about a dozen were in full 


about twenty y ards square. The spikes, bear- 


}ing bunches of flowers ina thyrsus, were from 


twelve to fifteen feet high; on each spike 


| were many hundred flowers of a bright yellow 


colour, each floret of a tubular shape, and 
containing a good-sized drop of honey. Such 


an assemblage of floral splendour was in itself 


most magnificent and striking ; but it may be 


imagined how much the interest caused by 


this beautiful exhibition was increased by 
vast numbers of humming-birds, of various 
, fluttering at the opening of the 
flowers, and dipping their bills, first into one 
floret and then into another, the sun, as usual, 
shining bright upon their varied and beautiful 
plumage. ‘The long-tailed or bird of paradise 
|humming-bird was particularly striking, its 
long feathers waving as it darted from one 
flower to another. [was so much delighted 
with this sight, that I visited the spot again 
in the afternoon, after a very long and fatigu- 
ing day’s ride, accompanied by my wife, on 
horseback, when we enjoyed the scene before 
us for more than half an hour. 
that the trochilidaw do 


species 


not feed on 

I have 
in proof 
of the general opinion of their eating honey 
being correct. I gathered a bunch of the 
flowers of the aloe, but did ho perceive any 
insects in them; and I have known several 


| instances of humming-birds being kept alive 


for some time by feeding them with sugar 
hand water: further, when birds make insects 
their prey, it is by a sudden darting upon 
them; whereas the humming-bird is flutter- 
ing some seconds at each flower, as if em- 
| ployed i in sipping honey, rather than in catch- 


| ing insects. 


‘In amplification of humming-bird history, 
| we here present, from Waterton’s WV ‘anderings 
\in South America, an extract which has lain 


|some time by us. 
that the nectar of flowers makes a} 


“ The humming-bird, though least in size, 
yet, from its glittering mantle, is entitled to 


White, in his Natural History of Selborne, | the first place i in the list of the birds of the 
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New World. It may be truly called the bird 
of paradise ; and, had it existed in the Old 
World, it would have claimed the title ; 
stead of the bird which now, the honour 
to bear it. See it darting through the air 
almost as quick as thought! now it is within 
a yard of your face 


in- 
has 


! in an instant gone! now 
it flutters from flower to flower, to sip the 
silver dew: it is now a ruby, now a topaz, 
now an emerald, now all burnished gold! It 
would be arrogant to pretend to describe this 
winged gem of nature, after Buffon’s elegant 
description of it. Cayenne and Demerara 
produce the same humming-birds. Perhaps 


you would wish to know something of their | 


haunts. Chiefly in the months of July and 
August, the tree called Bois Immortel, very 
common in Demerara, bears abundance of 
red blossoms, which stay on the tree for some 
weeks ; then it is that most of the different 
species of huinming-birds are very plentiful. 
The wild red is their favourite 
shrub, and they buzz like bees round the 
blossom of the wallaba tree. Indeed, there 
is scarce a flower in the interior or on the 
sea-coast, but what receives frequent visits 
from one or other of the species. On enter- 
ing the forests, on the rising land in the in- 
terior, the blue and green, the smallest brown, 
(no bigger than the humble bee, with two 
long feathers in the tail,) and the little forked- 
tail purple-throated humming-birds glitter 
before you in ever-changing attitudes. One 
species alone never shows his beauty to the 
sun; and were it not for his lovely shining 
colours, you might almost be tempted to class 
him with the goat-suckers, on account of bis 
habits. He is the largest of all the humming- 
birds, and is all red andchanging gold green, 
except the head, which is black. He has two 
long feathers in the tail, which cross each 
other; and these have gained him the name 
of Karabimiti, or Ara humming-bird, from the 
Indians. You never find him on the 
coast, or where the river is salt, or in the 
heart of the forest, unless fresh water be 
there. He keepsclose by the side of wooded 
fresh water rivers, and dark and lonely creeks. 
He leaves his retreat before sunrise, to feed 
on the insects over the water; he returns to 
it as soon as the sun’s rays cause a glare of 
light, is sedentary all day long, and comes out 
again, for a short time, after sunset. He 


sage also 


sea- 


From Bates’ Mis. Rep. of 6 mo, 22th, 1832. 
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Friends’ Asylum for the Relief of Persons 
deprived of the Use of their Reason, near 
Frankford, Pa. 


The following extracts are introduced from 
a desire to render*the valuable institution to 
which they relate, more generally known in 
the Society than it is. ‘There is reason to 
believe that the existence of this asylum is 
not generally known in the Society of Friends, | 
‘and a knowledge of the fact, that it is open to 
ithe reception of patients from within any of} 
lof the yearly meetings, is still more !imited. | 

When we consider how very difficult it is | 
to extend the necessary care to persons who| 
are deprived of the use of their reason, so as| 
ito mitigate their afflictions, and preserve them 
lfrom the dangers to which they are conti- 
nually, and in a peculiar manner exposed—| 
when we take into consideration, in connec- 
tion with the duties which should be dis- 
charged to them, the care, the burdens, and 
the various sources of affliction to which their) 
relatives and particular friends must be sub-| 
jected—it is almost a matter of astonishment) 
that this institution should not have 
brought more into notice than it has been, by 
the inquiries of those who have friends that) 
need the care and comforts it is calculated to| 
‘afford ; and more especially when it is re- 
membered that the mode of treatment there 
has been so successful, in removing the dis- 
ease altogether. ‘There can be no doubt, 
that many, very many persons have become 
confirmed maniacs, who might have been re-| 
stored to their reason, to their friends and to 
society, had they been placed, in an early) 
stage of the mental alienation, in this asylum. 

I am aware, that in some places there is a 
mistaken tenderness in the relatives of this 
afflicted class of patients, which revolts at the! 
idea of placing a near connection in such an! 
institution. It may, in some measure, have! 
‘arisen from the harsh treatment which once 
was pursued, and still may be, in some lunatic 
hospitals. Jt is true that in some of those | 


been | 


hospitals a system of severity has not only 
ibeen permitted, but has been considered even 
necessary—from which the sympathetic mind | 


must revolt, and to which very few persons| 


would be willing to subjeet those to whom| 


| ful solitude. 


of 322 feet. 
wide. 

It is on a tract of about sixty-one acres of 
land. In front of the buildings is a handsome 
range of fields, in fine cultivation. In the 
rear of each wing is a yard for the respective 
sexes. Back of the centre, is a yard—thena 
beautiful flower garden, which opens into the 
kitchen garden, more remote from the house. 
Beyond these is a handsome field, (in clover 
when I saw it,) surrounded by a wood, the 
ground gradually falling into valleys, which 
are connected with a creek that winds around 
the extremity of the tract. In the edge of 
the woods surrounding the field behind the 
garden, is a serpentine walk, with seats at 
convenient distances, and aflording a heauti- 
ful view of the woodland, fields, and buildings 
of the asylum. Nearly opposite to the build. 
ing, a path strikes off from the circuitous 
walk, and descending a pretty smart declivity, 
terminates at a summer house, built on a pro- 
jecting rock, about eight or ten feet square, 
near the foot of the hill. ‘This seems to be 
a spot, peculiarly calculated to soothe dis- 
tracted feelings, and afford enjoyment even to 
an unbalanced mind. It is indeed a delight- 
The seclusion of the place— 
the shade of the native forest, the warbling of 
the birds—the gentle murmuring of the stream 
that flows at a little distance, over rocks, 
forming just fall enough to produce a pleasing 
effect on the ear—combine to give an impres- 
sion to the feelings which cannot be received 
from any description. 

1 was particularly pleased with the con- 
struction and order observed about the house. 
As far as possible, every thing was avoided 
which would give it the appearance of a place 
of gloomy confinement—every thing adopted 
which would render it to the patients, a 
pleasing, or even a happy home. 

If 1 should have committed any mistakes 
in this description, my apology must be that 
it is given in great measure from the recollec- 
tions of a visit I paid to the institution two 
years ago. 


The wings are about 24 feet 


Extract from the “ Rules for the Management 
of the Asylum.” 


OF THE ADMISSION OF PATIENTS. 


When application for the admission of a 


they were bound by the tender ties of nature| Patient is made, a certificate, obtained, when 
and affection. But in the case before us, the| practicable, from a physician in the neighbour- 
comfort and restoration of the patient are so| hood, ought to be submitted to the visiting 
steadily kept in view, the treatment in all re-| managers, giving a statement of the cause 
spects so completely in accordance with what|according to the form, and in reply to the 


builds his nest on a twig over the water, in 
some unfrequented creeks: it looks like tan- 
ned cow-leather. As you advance towards 
the mountains of Demerara, other species of 


humming-birds present themselves before you. 
It seems to be an erroneous opinion that the 
humming-bird lives entirely on honey-dew. 
Almost every flower of the tropical climate 
contains insects of one kind or another : now, 
the humming-bird is most busy about the 
flowers an hour or two after sunrise, and after 
a shower of rain; and it is just at this time 
that the insects come out to the edge of the 
flower, in order that the sun’s rays may dry 
the nocturnal dew and rain which they have 
received. On opening the stomach ef the 
humming-bird, dead insects are almost always 
found there.” : 


the nearest connection could desire, the means | 
for attaining these objects so far beyond what} 
could be commanded by any private family 
whatever, that it is much to be desired a 
knowledge of the institution may be exten- 
sively diffused, and with it, a just appreciation 
‘of the benefits it is capable of affording, to 
one of the most deeply to be pitied classes of 
our fellow creatures. 

| The asylum is a beautiful, plain stone 
| building—composed of a centre, three stories. 
thigh, and 60 feet in front, a wing on each| 
lside, two stories high and 100 feet long, with! 
la building at each end, three stories high, 31 
\feet front, and 55 deep ; making in all a front’ 


queries adjoined. 

I do hereby certify, from my own know- 
ledge, that of 
aged years, is in a state of insanity, and 
proper to be received into a house provided 
for the relief of persons of that description. 

I further certify, that the answers an- 
nexed to the following queries are correct, as 
far as I can judge. 


1. How long has the patient been afflicted 
with insanity ? 
Answer. 
What medical, or other means have 
been used ? 
Answer. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


The following incident is extracted from a 


3. Has the patient shown any disposition 
to injure him or herself, or any other person ?| appeared in a recent number of the N. York\ 


The following are part of some lines which 


f Answer. Christian Advocate, and stated to have been life of George W ashington, recently published 
: 4. Does any other complaint exist? suggested by the description of a beautiful by * ‘The Sunday School Union,” and commu- 
5 Answer. young woman w ho was seen at a dancing nicated for that work by the late Judge Wash- 


: 5. What other circumstances have occurred | party. ington. 


u tending to throw light on the case? fc : laa | worth remembering by every young person. 
: Answer. Thou, whose deep thoughts are wand’ring far “In the early part of the year 1782, I was 
, ai M. D From the gay scene—why art thou there t1 father to Philadelphia. f th 
: 1530. oBe . Amid the still and solemn crowd sen = iny father to lac P tk or ‘<on 
T ‘ 8 ° ‘ le ls : »e meekly ’ 08e Of prosecuting the study of law. was 
Previous to the admission of such patient, We late beheld thee meekly bow’d, iI y 
€ samination shall be made of the case. by We heard thy trembling accents fall 'my good fortune to meet General Washington 
i xamini sné > made 2 case, DY awfi . . ‘ 
. the att nding or one of the consulting physi E. eae ak eae a id jthere. Within a few days after my arrival, 
ending B > s Sl- ee ’s a ‘ yy a ide, 
d . : + ; s pny al ones amity, anc pF ‘but not until he had placed me in the office of 
cians, and his certificate obtained, that such or thy blest Saviour, crucified. 
if . aah a Thy bright existence then was riven Mr. Wilson, and secured for me the counte- 
person “ has been examined by him, is found ‘hy bright existence then was ; . : ; 
e to be deprived of the use of his or her reason From earth, to blend itself with heaven. | nance and kind attention of some of his friends 
»>b er e > use s . as ; i ° . * wr 
ut ! ; : ; As when morn’s diamond dew drops rise {in that city, he returned to the state of New 
:. and may, with propriety, be admitted as a On the warm sun-beam to the ada | York Thee ei cael a ager teed 
rg patient into the Asylum ;” and the following Drawn from their couch of soft repose, i ene del (I cannot now recollect which 
bond shall be signed by two persons, as sure- In sparkling splendour on the rose. {4 as P : ae ‘h,) 
1. ‘ee r wh ans side j » And as from many a lovely scene he requested me to make inquiries respecting 
; ties, (one of whom must reside in or near ra ) = k 
1s ‘Jadelphia,) for tl ula iceaiainak ail alah Of fields and woods and valleys green, |a kind of cloth which he particularly describ- 
vy Philadelphia,) for the regular payment of such We see the streamlet swifty glide, led, and wished to vurchase, and to inform 
a board as may be agreed upon by the visiting To pour into the ocean tide. \him by letter the price. and where it was to 
, managers. The mem’ry of that solemn vow | be caiiaieih ss 7 lily ee a ; 
ey ade +: ; , Is deep within thy bosom now ; procurec readily promised an early 
Ye Application is hereby made for the admis- The thought of the blest twilight hour, | compliance with this request, and intended, I 
ee sion of as a patient into In the lone stillness of thy bower, | doubt not, at the time, conse ientiously to fulfil 
10 the Asylum for the relief of persons deprived ae = eS a av — s one my engagement. 1 postponed doing so, how- 
. 1y contrite heart had found its res ei Me as s . ae’ en 
t- of the: use of their reason; upon whose Es stealing thy sad soul away, ever, from day to day, until the subject was 
— admission, we severally engage to provide a Far from the mirthful revel gay. forgotten altogether ; or was too seldom 
of sufficiency of clothing for use whilst The glittering forms and gladdening strain thought of to leave more than a very slight 
there; to pay to superin- Fall on thine eye and ear in vain; impression upon my mind. About the time 
s, tendant of said institution, or to his assigns = = = ta Se — throng when the evacuation of New York by the Bei- 
a eae “w2 ie pi 1 busy bustle borne along, . , ee ses 3 ee a 
ig or successor in office, dollars per week, isle die: Rand catia dentate to seem tish troops, was to be commemorated in that 
S- for board; to make compensation for all Far from his loved paternal home. city, the General wrote to me, giving me per- 
rd damages done by to the glass, bedding, Thou, whose high thoughts arefar from earth, | mission to be present on that occasion, and 
or furniture, and to cause to be removed ip. fen thou in the haunt of ora inclosing me money for my expenses. On 
: ° : ; v y guileless he: . a 4 , : 
n- when discharged ; and in the event of Pie ony cutiby ieimee Gait my arrival in New York, I called at his lodg- 
e. death whilst there, to pay the expenses of But when thy honour’d friends combine ings, and was received by him with his former 
d burial. To lure thee back to fashion’s shrine ; ‘kindness. After some general conversation, 
"e Witness our hands and seals, this day - ee gentle souls like thine, he asked me if I had attended to his request 
>t of 15 rie se shampoo aae hoose ! respecting the cloth, and what had been the 
: SrPN ESS = aah ac . ow yay c a > . rj iries ? , »e)) 
a WITNEss (L. 8.) But if thon wouldst obey the call result of my inquiries? My feelings at that 
(L. Of Him whose love demands thy all, jmoment may be imagined ; it is not in my 
F . . Thou must renounce a sinful world, wer to describe them. ‘ 
es If persons, becoming sureties, shall so Sane 8 power to describe them. I had no excuse to 
a : my | g 7 Nor in the giddy trance be whirl’d. offer, and as soon as the power of speech was 
prefer, the visiting managers may accept, In Leave the gay hall where mortals pay lallowed me. I ack ] d red le hi 
ec lieu of compensation for damages done by Their homage to thy beauty’s sway ; T a 9 £ac ry ec - my ¢ “hich 8 di . 
7 r . - ‘ ¢ ye . : a = ie o , ¢ sa 
vo patients to the glass, bedding, or furniture, a aa thy peaceful bower to seat a oO a ae 1 mildness w 1ich = 
the | = on et tlhon i a feet. 0 serve with ¢ ressiveness 3 
small additional charge to the board agreed Ano abate siosa oe Sebt A song k 7 an Se fe _ 
' am’s silvery lig anner which I have never forgo > ob- 
nt upon. ; ; Falls through the vine-hung window bright, waved * Remember, young man ees in fu 3 
In case persons at a distance are desirous Read in the sacred living page pecans : k » Youngs re lk 1. & 
of having any information respecting the ad- Thy high, immortal heritage : a a : as ry “es rhea ~— FI 
° . 7 . ° . Ba he > > > . > 
| mission of a patient, their letters may be La thy. seot = ce re ee ae, See i; hone u . a" wash ‘4 
> 1€ solt, low strain of solemn prats C rons red ; ‘ ; , ay 
_ ' addressed to any of the managers or to the Then bow Gen selebiie orth ae ee ong oe oo made it, let not -r ss 
' a rent a punctt , , ey, 
en superintendant. Of love and holiness divine; Mcithin a ye ioe — of it, if - 4 
= ) OF VISITORS TO THE ASYLUM And when, thy blest orisons made, ao ee e then dismissed me 4 
ng ; . . ee On thy soft pillow thou art laid, | without an additional reproach or observa- a 
Ise When near relations or particular friends In peace ineffable thy breast tion. et 
he : of patients desire to be admitted to see their Shall sink to dee Ps untroubled rest. ———— es a: 
; connections, application must be made to the aa when oo ; oe fingers steal ba A tated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 3 
- . . . line % 
We ; superintendant ; or, in his absence, to the N Oe Seay Sen, Association of Friends, i in Philadelphia Quar- ; 
: : e o shade of sorrow shall we trace l te ale 2 : 
, attending physician, who may allow such On thy bright, beauty-tinted face. & y Meeting, will be held at 8 o’clock this e 
nd F visits when circumstances will admit. But walking near thy Saviour’s side, }evening, in A rch street meeting-house. i 
ed : As the general admission of visitors would a word thy sure, unerring guide, JoserH WARRINGTON, Sec’ry. fl 
. oom as : e precepts of the page divine, ‘a 
i be and injurious to the patient, no ; — 
° h € improper a J a Shall with thy tranquil life combine, The Fri i tr ti , 4 
in- persons, except as above, shall be admitted to As words of glowing genius float e Friend who forwarded a letter to Wm. 
° . - = - : ’ ic - 
as = the apartments occupied by patients, unless In song, or music’s mellow note. | Salter, dated 7th mo. 25th, 1832, at Harvey’s- 
* introduced by a manager ; but on application Awhile thy gentle soul must brave burgh, Warren Co. Ohio, for 14 copies of P 
ed to the superintendant, they may be shown The tumult of life’s stormy wave ; J. Gray's work, will be kind enough to for- 
' a sucl ts of the | uildin x and appendages as Till doom’d no longer here to dwell ward his name, as his letter was not subscrib- 
iS ea © eS s app g Imprison’d in the earthly shell, : zal : 
3 are not so occupied. Drawn from the dark terrestrial mine, ec. 
ve BS _— Among heaven’s jewels thou shalt shine ! : 
¥ Diep at Burlington, New Jersey, on the 24th of 4th 
% month last, Mary Letrcuwortn, wife of William 
< — Letchworth, in the 65th year of her age. 









It contains an impressive lesson, 
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For “The Friend.” | refusal of another ; either would, on E. Lewis’s 

CAMDEN TESTIMONY. |principles, destroy the authority of a conclu- 

Evan Lewis’s “ pure democracy” is a kind ion ; and as “ all the Amnembers meet upon 
of government which libertines will be well /terms of perfect equality,” it matters not 
pleased with. “ All the members,” whatever | Whether that refusal be by the least child, or 
their standing, however they disregard the|the most finished fop, or the gravest and most 
testimonies of the Society in dress, address, | judicious member. It is a question for Evan 
or demeanour, or however little evidence they | to solve,—how all the members of any society 
give of any thing like religious feeling or |Can meet upon terms of perfect equality ; and 
experience, “all meet upon terms of perfect] yet, that it shall not follow that in the pro- 
equality, having equal rights; and the body|ceedings of that society all have equal 
is governed by the individual consent of each | ‘nfluence. 4 To get over this difficulty, he tells 
and every member expressed or implied.’’| US that “in all religious associations there 
I should be glad to know in how many cases/Will be a diversity of gifts and talents which 
the Hicksite Society, since its secession from will evince different qualifications for the 
Friends, has acted on this principle, “so es- | Service of the church. All have the same 
sential to the harmony and healthful action |7ight to participate in the concerns of disci- 
of the body.” If “the authority of its con-|pline, but all will not be equally qualified to 
clusions,” or “ the healthfulness of its action,” |@4minister to the edification of the body.”— 
is to be settled by this test, it must be in| Here is another point in which there is an 
a most corrupt and diseased state ; and I sus- obvious departure from the principles of the 
pect there are few, if any, of “its decisions” | religious Society of Friends. It has ever been 
for which much respect will “be either felt held by them that the discipline of the church 
or acknowledged.” Indeed, it is no surprise | Of Christ, being established under the lead- 


to see its members, fearlessly, and with entire |ngs of his spirit, could only be rightly 
impunity, violating the “decisions of the |transacted and maintained under a degree of 


body,” when they are thus furnished, bv the |the same divine influence; and that where 
accredited standard paper of the Society, with persons, whose lives and conversation were 
a principle for testing them, by which it is | ot consistent with our religious testimonies, 
‘attempted to interfere or meddle, in any way, 
‘with its management, they not only trans- 
'gressed the bounds of their proper business, 
but marred the work itself. But it seems 
that the new scheme of church government 
‘erected among the Hicksites, is something 


clearly shown that few if any of them have 
the least claim to observance or respect. 
How will Evan Lewis settle with Eli Hilles, 
Benjamin Ferris, William Gibbons, and other 
“weighty members” of tlre Hicksite meeting 
at Wilmington, for thus promulgating a senti- 
ment which proves all the recent proceedings 
against their coadjutor, Benjamin Webb, to 
have been an entire departure from the true 
principles on which their society is founded ? 
Was Wilmington Hicksite meeting “ govern- 


participate in the concerns of discipline,” 
'whether old or young, faithful or unfaithful, 
| pious or irreligious, children or men. 
‘Fox never dreamed of such “pure democ- 


George 


ed by the individual consent of each and every \tacy,’ ot rather * ultra Jacobinism,” as this,/and the soundness of his judgment. 





iquite different. —* All have the same right to| voluntary deference for 


and vilify Friends for adhering to thjs senti- 
ment, to misrepresent and ridicule them as 
was done by the Hicksite witnesses at 
Camden, and afterwards come forward and 
avow it as their own principle. Such shuf. 
fling and tergiversation bespeak the character 
of the cause for the support of which it is 
resorted to. 

But scarcely has E. Lewis expressed the 
idea than he becomes alarmed at it,—the 
delineation of it on paper is like a spectre 
which frightens him ; and lest it should shock 
the “ radical notions” of the members of his 
*‘ pure democracy,” he goes about to make it 
less abhorrent to Hicksite views. He ex- 
plains it as “nothing more than voluntary 
deference and respect for talents and religious 
experience’’—and presently after faces right 
about, and says he “can form no idea of an 
abstract inherent virtue entitled to be called 
weight, apart from this conviction in the 
minds of the members.” 

Here it would seem that he designs to deny 
the assertion he has just before made; and 
takes the other side again to prove, that age, 


| piety, and religious experience, do not entitle 


a man to any greater influence in a religious 
association, than if he were destitute of all 
these qualifications. This is the point so 
long disputed between Friends and the Hicks- 
ites, and which Evan Lewis both admits and 
denies in the course of the remarks which I 
am reviewing. After granting that there is 
such a thing as religious weight and influence, 
he endeavours to lower it down to a mere 
talents or religious 
experience, and afterwards informs us that 
“an individual has weight just in proportion 
as he is able to carry conviction to the minds 
of others, of the correctness of his sentiments 
If he 


: : a Ri ae » ine , xetingas fi iscipline in| faile _ : : 
member, expressed or implied,” in its deei-| wHen he instituted meetings for discipline in| fails to do this, he has no weight in a meet- 


sions on these cases? 


It will require more|the infant society,—his principles on the} 
re ee 
than the sophistry of John Comly, and the | point, and those entertained by the Hicksites, | 


ing.” Ina religious community, constituted 
as the Society of Friends, this would be a 


mystifying powers of Halliday Jackson, to|and promulgated by Evan Lewis, their official! most dangerons and destructive principle ; 


reconcile the principles of their official organ ‘organ, are totally at variance, 
with the course of their practice. I. L. proceeds then to say, “ Hence there 


because it sacrifices the authority and influ- 
ence of religious feeling at the shrine of popu- 


; . ees : Ave a 7 ; F 
Evan appears to have had some confused | will result different degrees of influence pos-|lar opinion. Suppose a large portion of a 


idea that there was danger of running too far,!sessed by different individuals; 


and this! 


meeting become so far alienated from the 


and involving a contradiction or absurdity in 
his “* pure democracy ;”’ and, in order to make 
it more pure, he proceeds to mix a little aris- 
tocracy withit. After a pretty long quotation 
from Hendrickson’s hill, in which the influ- 
ence and authority of age, religious experience 


and tried worth, in our meeting for discipline | 


is pertinently set forth, as well as that respect 
and deference which are due to them from 
youth, and which E. L. declares to be 
“ sufficient to produce strife and division in 
the body,” he goes on to say, “but though 


all possess equal rights, it does not follow) 


that all have equal influence.”” How is this!— 
he should have demonstrated the position, and 
not left it to bare assertion. If ‘all meet 
upon terms of perfect equality,” and “ the 


individual consent of each and every member” 


is necessary to form any decision, * the au- 
thority of which shall be felt 
ledged,” I am at a loss to see how the refusal 
to accord that “individual consent,” by any on¢ 


or acknow- 


influence has sometimes been called weight.” | paths of rectitude as to wink at violations 
iIs it possible then that the Hicksites admitjof our Christian discipline, while a small 
lsuch a thing as weight in religious meetings ?| number of faithful Friends stood firmly for its 
| After all the pains taken by Dr. Gibbons and/support, but without convincing the others 
Benjamin Ferris to “ write it to scorn’’ in the} of the impropriety of their conduct; on E. 
Berean, to represent it as the great “ bugbear”| Lewis’s principle the faithful few would be 
of orthodoxy, and the grand moving power | entitled to no weiglit or influence. but the 
| which actuates persecution and oppression in| opinions of the other ought of right to prevail; 
the church; after the heated declamations of} for, says he, the constitution and usages of 
Abraham Lower, and Halliday Jackson, and|the Society forbid that any measure should 
Charles Stokes, in their examinations at Cam-|be carried in a meeting of discipline contrary 
den, from which you might suppose this said| to the known will of a majority of the mem- 
“weight” to be the most hideous monster} bers.”—This is mere gratuitous assumption, 
lthat ever invaded the peace of a religious] and is as destitute of foundation as many other 
‘society—and after having caricatured it in| of his asseverations. We challenge him to 
\their well-known Hicksite pamphlet called! point to a single portion of the constitution 
ithe “Hole in the Wall,’’ Evan Lewis, the} or established usages of the Society in which 
editor of their Society paper, now comes out|/such a position is sanctioned. Since the 
and tells us not only that there is such a thing! organization of the Society, there is not a 
“ different of influence” or|solitary instance in which a vote has ever 
| weight” in meetings for discipline, but also| been taken or a question settled by a count 
that itis a very proper and harmless thing.| of members—and all the research and industry 


las 


degrees 


member could have more influence than the/ It seems to me really contemptible—to abuselof the Camden witnesses were unable to 
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produce one—though if they had mustered an | Jews. We can no more escape the inevita- 
hundred, it would have weighed little against |ble consequences of sin than the nations 
the ages of contrary practice which has gov-|which have preceded us ; and if we be judged 
erned the meetings of the Society. out of our own mouths, professing as we do 
We shall by and by examine what the | greater light and superior blessings, our con- 
Hicksite witnesses have said on the subject|demnation must be deeper, and visited with 
of decisions in meetings for discipline, and |speedier approaches of retribution. But is 
we think it will not be difficult to show that|there nothing for the professors of the name 
their opinions as to the mode of decision in|of Christ who are bound to depart from ini- 
their meetings for discipline, are quite dis-|quity, to do for the safety of their country? 
similar to those of E. Lewis. They should raise their voices against the 
—_ least toleration of those enervating and cor- 


For “ The Friend.” 

I observe by an extract from a New York 
paper, that a company of Italian musicians 
and suite have recently arrived and quaran- 
tined at Staten Island. The circumstance it- 
self struck me with surprise, and produced a 
repugnancy of feeling which ought at all times 
to fill the breast of every Christian at the ap- 
proach of evil, but especially at such a serious 
juncture as the present. One of the editors 
congratulates the “lovers of harmony,” on 
the prospect of witnessing their exhibitions, 
while probably in other columns of his paper 
he is detailing the ravages of the cholera, and 
urging the necessity of humiliation, and 
prayer, and fasting from sin, that the dreadful 
scourge may be removed. What an incon- 
sistent creature is man! He treats his Ma- 
ker as if he were altogether such an one as 
himself, and could play off his tricks of de- 
ception upon the. God that made him as he 
does upon his fellow man. With one breath 
deprecating the horrors of a deadly pestilence 
as the just punishment of our sins, and with 
the next congratulating ourselves on the ap- 
proach of a moral one from the sewers of ini- 
quity and corruption in Europe. No marvel, 
if we are determined to have the abomina- 
tions, that we should be visited also with the 
plagues of the old world. Can the citizens 
of New York, or any other city, seriously 
proclaim a fast, and call a solemn assembly 
to supplicate the Almighty ruler of events to 
stay the hand of the destroying angel, and at 
the same time be preparing to receive a band 
of idle, strollifg musicians, to recreate them 
after their fast and their prayers? Can 
Christians under any circumstance give the 


right hand of fellowship to the messengers of 


Satan, whose certain fruits must be the de- 


moralization of themselves and their families? 


But are we to be instructed by nothing? Shall 
the signs of the times, accompanied by the 
most awful visitations of death, fail to arouse 
us to a just sense of the obligations of virtue 
and religion ? 


, 


rupting exhibitions which destroy the virtuous 
sensibilities, and bring religion into perfect 


remain at our post of observation through 
the brief moments of night; and are dizzy 
while we gaze upon the shining multitude of 
moons and stars, that, bursting up from the 
horizon, chase each other with visible celerity, 
from east to west, like a routed host, hotly fol- 
lowed by the foe. 

“The same force of conception which has 
carried the mind from the orbit of Jupiter, 
will transport it to that of Saturn, where is 
seen a sombre splendour, suffused on all sides, 
less, apparently, from the distant and diminish- 
ed sun, than from the broad surfaces of the 
adjacent rings, which almost blend night and 


Are we determined to pursue 
our evil courses, and to “ draw iniquity with 
cords of vanity, and sin as it were with a cart| baffles us in the attempt to mete it out into| fo 


disrepute, and by their consistent lives at|day, by overshadowing the one and illuminat- 
once array against them, an insuperable bar|ing the other. Or, taking once again an ad- 
that should resist every attempt at spreading |venturous flight, further than before, we reach 
their poisonous influence, and teach the ene-|the outermost limit of our system, and stand 
mies of our happiness that they will not be|upon that vast and solitary planet, which, as if 
supported amongst us. S. |guardian of the whole, slowly walks the round 
amees of the solar skies, while it fulfils its term of 
SCENERY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. four-score years and more. ‘The sun has now 
: shrunk almost to a comparison with the stars ; 

In a new work, recently published in Lon- 


' . y pu or looks only like the chiefest and most re- 
don, entitled “Saturday Evening, by the au-|splendent of them: so that the mild twilight 
thor of the Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 


! of that noon does not quite exclude their rival 
we find the following fine sketch of some of|radiance. Here indeed the power of distinct 
the beautiful and sublime scenery of the solar conception of space and distance falters. But 
system. 


if we remain awhile at the remote stage we 
“ That degree of power and facility in con-|have reached, and pass along the circuit of 
ceiving of distance which the mind acquires|that farthest planet of the solar system, we 
by its acquaintance with the surface of the|may gain obscurely, an idea of the solitariness 
earth, may, without any very extreme effort,|of our system in the starry heavens. It is 
or at least such an effort as tortures and para-| possible that the diameter of that orbit, which 
lyses the mental faculty, be extended to the|is scarcely traversed within the longest term 
distances of the planets of our own system. |of human life, affords just a sensible parallax, 
Not, indeed, as if even the shortest of these|for the measurement of the distances of the 
distances could be held before the mind in its|uearest stars, so that an intelligible means is 
component parts, or correctly reckoned; fur if|afforded for computing the breadth of that 
compelled to divide a hundred millions of| fearful gulf that divides the sun and his planets 
miles into such portions as we can distinctly | from the coasts of other systems. 
think of separately ; and then to add part to} “Thus, instead of the ignorancewr uncertain 
part until all were numbered ; still retaining | conjectures which here on earth eblige us to 
hold of our starting point, we should find our- | rest satisfied (or dissatisfied) with a vague 
selves utterly exhausted, and breathless, long|conception of the distance of system from 
before one of those millions had been complet- isystem, there, in that Georgian planet, per- 
ed. Nevertheless, a mental traject from world|haps the astounding reality is reduced to 
to world, may, in some sort, be accomplished. | figures; and it is authentically shown that 
The glass brings, for example, the disk of this outer circle of our system, vast as it is, 
Jupiter before us; so that we may fix the ey2|circumseribes a space that would be not 
on this side or on the other of his cloud-belted | discernible otherwise than as a point, from 
surface: we clearly distinguish the forms of|even the nearest of the neighbouring stars : 
\these wreaths of lurid vapour; or we catch the|so that, though our sun would be seen thence, 
jtransit of one of his moons—follow the speck | as those stars are seen by us, the apparent 
jof shadow in his hasty course along the equa-|disk of its little sparkling light would include 
\tor of the stupendous planet,,very much in the|sun and planets together, as one blended radi- 
|same way in which we watch the shadow of ajance.’ It is thus, where facts are far greater 
cloud, as it moves across the bosom of a dis-|than imagination, that in proportion as we 
itant sunny hill. Although the road thither |ascertain those facts, or exchange imagination 





|for knowledge, the mind is so much the more 


rope ;”’ even while the judgments of the Al-|»nortions, we can just imagine ourselves to/ filled with amazement or awe. From the 
mighty are upon us, or if in forbearance, they |have achieved the passage, and to set foot extreme boundary of the solar system, could 
be withdrawn, to plunge into vice and dissi- | upon the vast rotund; and can faintly conceive | we gain that outpost of observation, we should 
pation with an appetite keener, if possible, |of the scene that would there present itself,}look with more distinctness of perception, 
: a : ; : , ea 7 he ; . , 
than ever ! If this be our unhappy determi- where, athwart prodigious vallies (each capa-| into the abyss, in the centre of which the sun, 
nation, then he may teach us by terrible things | cious enough to receive an Atlantic, or through | with his planets, is suspended. And there, 
in righteousness, that he is a God that can-|which the waves of all our oceans might/it is probable, a much brighter lustre may 
not be mocked, and if he whet his glitter-| quietly flow, as the Ganges glides on its bed) | shed itself from the starry heavens, and per- 
ing sword, and his hand take hold on judg-|the deep shadows of overhanging mountains haps (yes, it must be believed) innumerable 
ment, he will render vengeance to _his|are flitting with giddy haste, from side to side; stars, whieh from earth are not at all percepti- 
adversaries, and reward them that hate him. | while the sun rushes through the ample skies|ble, or diseerned only by the highest powers 
This was the warning which Moses gave the|to accomplish his five hours of day. Or welof art, are individually seen: and those lu- 
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minous streams, and many nebulous 
splendours, which hang as wreaths or folded | 
curtains of light across our skies, show them-| 
selves to-be what they are, crowned hosts of 
worlds, thick and numberless as the sparks| 
that rush up from the fiercely blown furnace. 
Perhaps at the verge of our system, the hours| 
of day may seem dull and sombre ; while the} 
night flames out with a radiance that darts| 
from every span and interstice of the sky, like} 
the fretted roof of a palace, which the osten-| 
tation of the artist has overloaded with spark-| 
ling ornaments of gold. Nay, sober truth and | 
calculation oblige us to believe that, if we, 
could reach a spot nearer to the confines of| 
the more densely occupied fields of space, 
and be exempt from all atmospheric obscura- 
tions, the entire surface of heaven would seem 
to be evenly and thickly studded with the 
stellar glory, in its many gradations of magni- 
tude. 

“ The invisible material creation, it is proba- 
ble, vastly outnumbers the visible ; and it may 
justly be thought that the worlds made known 
to us by their inherent splendour, are, to the 
unseen, only in the proportion of the chiefs 
of an mye to the thousands that fill rank and 
file: it is as if, from the summit of a tower, | 
we were looking, by night, upon a boundless 
plain, filled with the array of war, and could] 
discern nothing but the gemmed crests of the} 

captains, gleaming amid the countless and 
unseen multitudes they are leading on. 

“ What then is the just and unexceptionable | 
sentiment which should come home to the} 
heart, after a contemplation of the inconceiv- 
able extent of the creation! Not, as we have| 
said, this—that man and his welfare are unim- 
portant. 
instead of favouring such a conclusion, refutes 
it, by showing that the Creator prefers, as the 
field of his 
separate pt ortions of matter, rather than im- 
mense masses:—it is manifest that 
omnipotent wisdom and power loves to divide 


too, 


itself upon the individuality of its works. | 


To exist at all, asa member of so vast an | 


assemblage of beings, to occupy a footing in| Av 


the universe, such as it is, involves incaleu- | 
lable probabilities of future good or ill.” 
JOHN BUNYAN’S STYLE. 
The Edinburgh Review, in speaking of the} 
Pilgrim’s Progress, says : 
* The style of Bunyan i is delightful to every 


reader, and invaluable as a study to every per-| 
son who wishes to obtain a wide command | 


over the English language. 


technical terms of theology, which would puz-| 
zie the rudest peasant. We have observed} 


several pages which do not contain a single | 
Yet no! 


word of more than two syllables. 
writer lias said more exactly what he meant 
to say. 
hement exhortation, for subtle disquisition, for | 
every purpose of the poet, the orator, and the| 
divine, this homely dialect of plain working | 
men is perfectly sufficient. There no 
book in our literature on which we would so 


is 


| atmosphere, 
‘fearful effects. 


The very multiplicity of worlds, | 


ares and beneficence, limited and | 


the | 


The vocabulary | 
is the vocabulary of the common _ people.| 
There is not an expression, if we except a few) 


For magnific ence, for pathos, for ve-| 


readily stake the fame of the old unpolluted| 


THE FRIEND, 





English language—no book which shows how | 
rich that language is in its own proper wealth, | 
and how little it has been improved by all that 


| 


it has borrowed.”’ 





THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH, 4, 1832. 


About the time of issuing our last number, 
rumours were afloat of cases of malignant 
cholera having occurred in this city, but ina 


| way not sufficiently distinct to justify our say- 
ing any thing respec ting them. 


It soon, how- 
ever, became no longer doubtful that the pes- 
tilential principle, which, like the electric 
fluid, seemed to have been suspended in the 
had begun to show itself by 
Our board of health reported 
on sixth day the 27th ult., two cases of death 
by 
been a regular but gradual increase of cases 

as will appear by the statement below. U nder or 
circumstances so truly serious, a degree of 
fresh excitement was of course to be expec t-| 
ed among a portion of our citizens, and many 
families and parts of families have retreated | 
to the country; but we do not perceive any 
remarkable difference in the appearance of 
our streets, and it is satisfactory to observe | 


lthe calmness which in general marks the de-| 


meanour of those who stay. 


Philadelphia Board of Health’s 


Report in- 
cluding City and Liberties— 


July 28, noon—New cases 6—Deaths 5 
29, ‘ a > 3 ‘ 1 

30, . ; - 15 ° 7 

ms ; Me. 2. 8 
Private practice. new cases, 5—deaths, 2 
Hospitals ; ; 9 : 5 
Almshouse . ‘ 5 ; 2 
Total 19 9 

ig. 1. Private practice, 16 5 
ieee 4 Q 
Almshouse . 1 1 

Total 91 8 

= aes 
| Aug. 2. Private practice, 8 3 
Hospitals 14 9 
Almshouse 5 2 

Arch street prison 13 1 

Total 40 15 
Aug. 3.—New Cases . . . . 35 
Deaths i eae ee 


Report of the Board of Health of N. York. 


July 27—New cases, 122—Deaths, 46 


98 ; 145 68 

29 ‘ 1292 39 

30 ‘ 103 39 

31 : 12} 48 
Aug. 1 ; 92 41 
2 ; 81 34 


road much reading about these matters, 


its | 


° | 
malignant cholera, since which there has 











Much has been written and published in the 
newspapers relative to symptoms, treatment, 
diet, &c., since the introduction into the 
country of the cholera. We have been cau- 
tious on this head, in the persuasion, that, 


is productive of more harm than good. The 
following remarks, however, being part of 
an article said to have first appeared in the 
Gazette Medicale of Paris, seem to contain 
in few words, the essence of what can be said 
on the subject of diet :— 


| “As a general thesis we would say, use every 
thing which until now you have found good, and 
agreeing with your stomach, your constitution, and 
| your habits, but abuse nothing. 
| “What should be principally avoided, are indigesti- 
bles, and every thing which may provoke diarrhea, 
and it will be conceived that not all can attain this 
object by the same means; that the precautions 
which suit one may not suit another. We cannot 
then see, that the knowledge we now possess of the 
cholera, authorises us to recommend or prescribe any 
substance rather than another, barring those aliments 
decidedly bad, such as unripe fruit, spoiled fish, Xc. 
,| The only general prescription which we are enabled 
| to give, is, that every body should continue the diet 
which made him feel well before the cholera, being 
jat the same time more particular not to commit ex- 
cesses which formerly might have caused only a 
slight indisposition, but which now may produce the 
most serious consequences. Avoid indigestion, we 
| repeat it, but to do so it is not necessary you should 
abstain from such or such food ; it suffices to abstain 
| from such things as your own experience has shown 
you to be injurious to your health. Thus, for instance, 
| it is not seldom we see people to. whom milk invaria- 
bly gives diarrhoea, let them abstain, but those who 
digest it well, let them continue to use it as heretofore. 
** Live as you have been living thus far, if you di- 
| gest your food well, and quit at the same time an 
| uneasy and foolish watchfulness about the choice of 
| your nourishments, a watchfulness which uselessly 
| torments 5 your mind. For according to the old adage, 





|‘ Fivere medice est vivere misere. ‘ To live medically 
| is to live miserably.’ ” 

| SEWELLW’S HISTORY. 

| We are requested to state that as the ga 


\of Sewell’s History, about to be published ir 

| this city, is now put to press, the vhecilaline 
papers need not be returned until the Ist of 
the elerenth, instead of the Ist of the ninth 
month. 

We have examined with much satisfaction a 
| Sewell’s History, about to be published by 
Thomas Evans and Uriah Hunt of this city, 
and which is now printing. 

The type is clear and good, and the paper 
handsome—we think it will fully equal the 
expectations held out in the prospectus which 
| we inserted in page 293. 
| Those who wish to possess this interesting 
}and valuable history of the origin and progress 
|of our religious Society, will do well to avail 

‘themselves ¢ of the opportunity now offered, of 
| procuring it in a beautiful and convenient form, 
iat half the price for which it has been sold. 
| Every young family should be furnished with 
‘the work, and parents would bestow their 
money judiciously in purchasing a copy for 
each of their children. We hope the pub- 
‘lishers will meet with liberal encouragement 
jin their endeavour to furnish so important a 
work in a good and substantial form, and ata 
‘very low price. 


copy of the above mentioned new edition of 
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